Putting Moral Vegetarianism into Context 

Recently, I was traveling back, with a group of fellow students, from a star-watching party at a 
local park. During that car ride, the driver said something that I'll never forget: “Why can't vegetarians 
just eat like normal people?” This essay attempts to address this question, which seems arrogant at face 
value, but it has profound moral implications. This essay will first explain why someone should be 
vegetarian, and secondly, ask if it is valid to believe that everyone in the world should be vegetarian. 

In today's world, people have “a burgeoning appetite for meat”.! Some have argued along 
anthropocentric lines that humans are superior to animals because they can choose what to eat but that 
animals cannot. Debating the validity of this claim is a different discussion, but recognizing, as Peter 
Singer points out, that “most human beings are speciesists” or those who believe that humans are above 
all other animals, is important.” Such a recognition still doesn't prove why someone should be 
vegetarian, but it sets the groundwork for discussing it. 

Almost two years ago, I authored an essay about the horrible effects of meat production, 
opening with a provocative question: “meat-eaters, what if you knew that your diet threatens the 
continuation of humanity, and causes widespread disruption of natural processes?”? This question is 
remains relevant today. As I wrote in the paper, “meat production and consumption...[and] animal 
waste from large-scale meat production” is not only “endangering the land, water, and air of our planet” 
but it is speeding up the “coming ecological catastrophe,” climate change.* Jonathan Safran Foer, in his 
book, Eating Animals, makes similar arguments about the negative effects of meat production. He 


writes that “ten billion land animals slaughtered for food every year in America”. He describes the 


“technologies of war” used to catch fish in the world's oceans, the “cheap” meat of the factory farm; the 
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illnesses from farm animal production, and the massive amount of animal waste from factory farms, 
which is “killing wildlife and polluting air, water, and land in ways devastating to human health”.* With 
this evidence, and more out there, it is ridiculous for someone, including those who eat meat, to deny 
that meat production within the United States and world has a negative effect on the Earth's climate. 
This is compelling evidence for why someone shouldn't eat animals. 

There are additional anthropocentric reasons for why eating animals is not right. One of these is 
Karen Warren's viewpoint: that “women, people of color, children, and the poor throughout the world” 
are disproportionately harmed by environmental degradation.° You could extend her argument to make 
the simple point that if you care about humanity, then you should become vegetarian because animal 
production causes environmental devastation. Using an anthropocentric lens, one could further oppose 
eating animals using Kantian logic. After all, in Kant's view, being cruel to animals degrades humanity, 
while being kind and taking care of them “is good for us’”.’ Considering the obvious abuses of animals 
in factory farms, one could state that vegetarianism enhances human qualities since it means that 
people are (hopefully) being kind, caring, and not cruel to animals. 

Peter Singer, the philosopher, and animal rights theorist, makes even bolder claims about eating 
animals. He says that by eating meat, it means that the lives and well-being of non-human animals are 
subordinate to “our taste for a particular kind of dish”. As a result, in his view, horrific practices in 
factory farms occur because animals are catered for “our pleasures of taste”.* Singer makes a valid 


point because buying factory-farmed meat legitimizes the practices against animals. In his classic book, 
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Animal Liberation, Singer makes an even more powerful argument. He writes that the huge uses of 
water, deforestation, and energy use, the consequences of farm animal production, cause forests and 
“meat animals” to compete for “the same land”.’ As Singer provocatively puts it, humans are “quite 
literally, gambling with the future of our planet—for the sake of hamburgers”.'° Even if you disagree 
with Singer's utilitarian approach to animal rights, as Warren does, no one can deny that his valid point: 
the planet is in danger partly due to farm animal production. 

Someone could oppose vegetarianism on a practical level, even if they recognized the harm to 
animals and the environment that meat production causes. They could say that becoming vegetarian 
doesn't have much of an impact. That is incorrect. Being a vegetarian shows you have a “capacity to 
care” about living animals and hopefully it is about overcoming ignorance on what happens in factory 
farms.'' Being vegetarian is important because eating food is a “social act” which means that our day- 
to-day choices can “change the world” as part of a broader effort to teach ourselves, our children, local 
communities, and nation “to choose conscience over ease”.!? This connects to the feminist concept that 
personal is the political. It means that what we thought was “private or merely social [is]...infused with 
power”. It can be flipped around to say the political is the personal, indicating that politics is not merely 
shaped by what happens in the traditional halls of power. '* 

There is one main critique that has not been mentioned yet: the idea of “ethical” or “happy” 
meat, the production of animals on a small farm and in a “humane” manner. Foer writes in his book 


that “ethical meat’ is not a reality but merely a “promissory note” and that the “ultimate question” to 
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ending factory farms is “whether it is worth the inconvenience”. !* His view is promising as he seems to 
discredit “happy meat” as a reality or an alternative. It falls into line with my view that under the 
current industrialized agriculture system, there is no such thing as “ethical meat.” 

However, that is not Foer's view. In an article in The American Scholar, James McWilliams 
criticizes Foer and food writer Michael Pollan, writing that although they are quick to put down factory 
farming and insist that farm animals have “intrinsic worth”, they argue for the “nicer, more 
palatable...more attractive and marketable killing”.!° Such a view is absurd. As McWilliams rightly 
argues, it goes against their own premises. Hence, there is no such thing as local, “happy meat” that is 
magically “humane”. There won't be any “happy meat”, if the current industrialized animal agriculture 
system exists. In my view, it is not humane, under the current system, to raise an animal for slaughter. 

With straightforward evidence for the ethical and moral reasons someone should be a 
vegetarian, it is important to discuss who should be vegetarian and why. Numerous philosophers have 
weighed in on this topic. Peter Singer argues that by eating animals, humans treat them “as means to 
our ends” and that they should not be eaten. Tom Regan says that the “fate of animals is in our hands” 
and that we should not eat “these mute, powerless creatures”. '° Some feminist philosophers criticize 
both approaches and argue that meat eating is part of “male dominance” and the existing “patriarchal 
culture”.'” One such philosopher is Jason Wyckoff. He writes that the human “consumption of meat 
and other animal products” not only “oppresses animals” but it has a “patriarchal character”. He adds 


that it “involves the subordination of animals' basic interests”.'* In Wyckoff's view, meat has a 
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“patriarchal character’ because meat eating is identified with masculinity and power, the distribution of 
social roles, and women's relation to meat and meat consumption.!? Even though meat eating may be 
connected in some cultures to purported “masculine values,” arguably stating the connection of meat 
eating to masculinity, you might be perpetrating the social construction of masculinity and femininity. 
While these philosophical viewpoints differ, they have something in common: they argue for universal 
moral vegetarianism, or the idea that everyone on this planet should be vegetarian. 

It is important to recognize why universal moral vegetarianism is wrong. The best approach is 
to agree with Karen Warren, who argues that context is always important. Warren says that is only 
absurd to say that no human in any context “is ever justified in eating animals” and that universal moral 
vegetarianism is “uncritically extending Western perspectives”. She adds that it is an example of a male 
bias because males can “freely choose to practice vegetarianism” but other humans can't without 
serious health risks.*° She goes onto say that moral vegetarianism is affected “by the contexts of 
personal relations, gender, ethnicity, class, geographic location, and culture”. Vegetarianism should 
not, in her view, replicate or reinforce existing “systems of domination and privilege”.”! 

Warren describes what she means by context when she writes about relationships between 
animals and certain Indigenous peoples. She writes that such people believe that “humans are part of 
nature” (and vice versa) while also believing that “nonhuman animals and nature are really kin”, with 
animals being considered food, rather than meat.” After considering the practices of these cultures, 
Warren argues that it is “reductionist and patriarchal” to view animals as meat. She adds that food- 


eating is a practice which is “socially-constructed, culturally-embedded, economically-molded, 
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politically-reinforced”.”* In part, this echoes what Foer talked about when he said that eating is a social 
act. Unfortunately, Warren does not describe how context would be applied to personal relations, 
gender, ethnicity, and class, only writing about geographic location, and cultural context in detail. 

If context is taken into consideration, you could argue that there are some humans who are 
morally required or obligated to be vegetarian under certain instances. That was the position the first 
draft of this paper expressed, with a complicated structure of who can and cannot be morally required 
to be vegetarian. Thinking about this approach, I realized that it is not only flawed to say someone is 
morally required to be vegetarian, but it goes against everything that Warren is writing about. 

What right do I, as a member of the “Up” Group, the privileged group in society, as Warren 
calls it, to dictate what someone else's food choices are? As Warren says, being judgmental or being 
critical of what you see as an “undesirable trait of character” is a “disrespectful, arrogant perception’.”* 
If I said that some people were morally required to be vegetarian, then I would be engaging in 
domination. I would be contributing to a logic of domination, among humans, which is based on the 
premise that “superiority justifies subordination” and that “others are constructed (or thought of) as 
inferior...as Others”.”° Since oppression requires domination, there is no doubt that imposing a moral 
requirement on others would be engaging in oppression. The latter is when some groups, which she 
calls “Downs” are “limited, inhibited, coerced, or prevented from mobilizing resources for self- 
determined goals by limiting their choices and options”.*° Since an argument in favor of stating that 
someone is morally required, or obligated, to be vegetarian limits someone's “choices and options,” it 
results in a loss of their agency. In summary, stating that someone is morally required to have a certain 


diet is an act of oppression and an act of domination. 
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If there are no moral requirements, then some may be tempted to declare that we should all be 
relativist and that no universal principles should exist. This is wrong. As Warren uniquely, and in my 
view correctly, argues, ethical principles should not be universally given in the abstract. Instead, they 
should be “situated” which means that “they grow out and reflect particular, real-life experiences and 
practices” which are universal in that “they express generalizations common to and reflective of diverse 
peoples in different historical circumstances” and are giving “expressions to morally significant values” 
which can be overridden.”’ This does not mean that, as Warren points out, that justice, duty, utility or 
rights should be rejected. Rather, these ideas should be “understood as situated appeals and responses 
to the values named by those principals...principals that are always...relevant to understanding and 
resolving ethical disputes”.?® There may be some principles which are universal, but they are few, 
usually not those in “traditional Western ethics,” as there could be a “moral injunction against torturing 
or oppressing morally relevant others”.”? 

One issue rarely gets talked about among philosophers advocating vegetarianism: social 
construction. As Carol J. Adams argues, meat is a “culturally specific construction” that, in Western 
cultures, involves reductionist and patriarchal commodification of women.*” Furthermore, as argued by 
Warren, the reduction of food to meat means that food eating reinforces “Up-Down thinking” and 
relationships of “domination to non-human animals”.*! If this is accepted as true, which I believe it is, 


then it means that meat itself is a social construction. Foer argues along similar lines, writing that 


perhaps meat does not exist and that instead, “there is this animal, raised on this farm, slaughtered at 
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this plant, sold in this way, and eaten by this person,” characteristics that are “distinct in a way that 
prevents them from being pieced together in a mosaic”.*” 

Social construction of the bizarre Western conception of “meat” puts other terms into question, 
such as vegetarianism. The idea of eating some plants and some animal products has no equivalent in 
the non-human world. Animals fall into three categories: carnivores (meat-eaters), herbivores (plant- 
eaters) and omnivores (plant and animal eaters). Hence, vegetarianism itself is a social construct 
created by humans, with the word “vegetarian” only coming into existence starting in the mid-19th 
century. With the social construction of “meat” and vegetarianism, someone might argue: how can I 
even be vegetarian? Well, since it is socially constructed, then someone can become a vegetarian. 
Veganism is also a social construction, with the word “vegan” only coined 70 years ago, and was first 
used in print by Donald Watson in November 1944 in the first issue of Vegan News.*> However, unlike 
vegetarianism, veganism and meat-eating have equivalents in the non-animal world. Even so, the idea 
of vegetarianism should not be abandoned, but rather, like meat eating, its social construction should be 
fundamentally questioned and challenged. 

To some readers, it may seem that vegetarianism is a personal choice that you can't force on 
others. Such a view doesn't recognize that eating food is something social that can influence others. 
Anyone can become vegetarian. As journalist Eric Schlosser put it, “nobody in the United States is 
forced to buy fast food” and in his view, “the first step toward meaningful change is [to]...stop buying 
it” since “things don't have to be the way they are”.*4 On a global scale, the same could be said because 
there is “hardly a place in the world where one cannot get a hamburger” which means, not surprisingly, 
that “local cultural products have to emulate the imposed American cultural commodities,” 
>? Foer, Eating Animals, 13. 
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hamburgers.*> Still, despite neoliberal corporate globalization, millions of people across the world are 
vegetarian. The best example of this is the country of India, where millions are vegetarian, meaning 
that McDonald's even has had to adapt their menus to accommodate it. While one person becoming 
vegetarian or even vegan will not solve climate change, stop water shortages, or limit world hunger by 
itself, it is the first step in not only acting ethically, but engaging in caring practices, or those practices 
that “either maintain, promote, or enhance the health...of relevant parties, or at least do not cause 
unnecessary harm to the health...of relevant parties”.*° 

Black civil rights leader and secretly identifying “democratic socialist” Martin Luther King 
once wrote that “there comes a time when one must take a position that is neither safe, nor politic, nor 
popular but he must take it because conscience tells him [or her] it is right.”>7 This is the case with 
vegetarianism, which has been defended by some and attacked in meat industry propaganda and their 
supporters. Still, this should not discourage someone from following their conscience. 

This essay has focused on universal moral vegetarianism, who should be vegetarian and the 
social construction of words such as meat, vegan, and vegetarian. On its own, vegetarianism will not 
change society. There is some validity to arguing that that veganism is activism, specifically “direct 
action in its truest’”’.°° There must be a recognition that “one cannot make ecologically perfect decisions 
or lead an ecologically perfect lifestyle within current institutional structures characterized by unequal 
distributions of wealth, consumption of energy, and gendered divisions of labor’”.*” Someone can still 
change their values. What I mean is, as Peter Singer puts it, a rethinking of “even our most fundamental 


attitudes” and considering our attitudes from “the point of view of those most disadvantaged” by them, 
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or as Martin Luther King called it, a “revolution of values”.*° 


In terms of vegetarianism and eating animals, there are several values that can change. Animal 
rights or welfarist views oppose eating of any animals and must be rejected. To replace this, there 
should be the adoption of a “contextual view of both animals and eating” which opposes the social 
construction of certain animals as “meat” and a recognition that humans are a “part of nature and part 
of the food chain”.*! In adopting this, some may say that it endorses cannibalism, but that is not 
necessarily true. Instead, it merely recognizes that humans are, as Peter Singer argued, “no more than a 
small subgroup of all the beings that inhabit our planet” and that by elevating our own species, we are 
“lowering the relative status of all other species”.*” 

There must be a recognition that even though the current system of industrialized agriculture, 
and, more broadly, the current economic system exists, that does not mean that either must exist. In the 


end, there must be imaginative thinking beyond the limits of debate which are presented to us, meaning 


that for one, existing social constructions and institutions must be challenged and critiqued. 
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